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My Lord, 

DETERRED, by the conscious- 
ness of my obscurygr gs a$ individual, from soliciting 
permission to inscribe the following pages to your 
ExcELLg&fc^ 1 bm y«l V§» induced to risk the 
charge of presumption by doing so without per* 
ausstoou 

Tour Exoexlbkgy's known condescension en- 
courages me to hope for pardon ; and to conceive 
that tfte subject of this short Essay may perhaps ap- 
pear not uninteresting to a Nobleman of cultivated 

nypfk j^WP^ i^fX^A * **» ^ lt P rove( i so fortunate 
as to engage your Excellency's attention to the 
state of Classical Literature in Ireland, and to the 
easy means suggested for its advancement. 

While so many Dissenters from the religious Esta- 
blishment of this country are evidencing, by their 
conduct as political agitators, that their Religion is 
not that of genuine Christianity, I would entreat per- 
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mission, as a conscientious Dissenter from all reli- 
gious Establishments, to express my deep thankful- 
ness for the blessings which I enjoy under your 
Excellency's administration of his' JMajesty's 
Government in this Island ;— the invaluable blessings 
of civil protection, of equal law, and of liberty of 
conscience. Bound by the principles, which I h^ve 
learned from Scripture, to conduct myself as a .quiet 
and peaceable Citizen of any State, I have a lively 
feeling of the further claims, which the Government 
of this country possesses on my grateful Attachment. 

I have the honor to be, 



\ 



My Lord, 

s 

With the highest respect* 

» - • i ' J* J t . 

Your Excellency's most devoted, 

Obedient, 
Arid very humble Servant, 

- • - ! 

JOHN WALKER. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



J. HE occasion of my writing the following Essay 
is sufficiently indicated by the TitUpage. In now 
submitting it to the Public , I have only to declare 
that I have not the remotest idea of appealing from 
the decision, which allotted to another composition 
the Prize proposed by the Academy* I have no 
doubt that this decision was founded on the most 
correct and impartial judgment ; can readily believe 
that the successful Essay possesses merit ever so 
much superior to mine; and am too dead to the 
rivalry of Authorship to have any feeling, but that 
of satisfaction 9 at finding that Polite Literature has 
a more able Advocate than myself - 

If it be asked— Why then publish ?— I reply,— 
from the same motive, which chiefly induced me to 
write ; a desire of calling the public attention to 
the state of Classical Learning in this country, and 
of exciting those, who possess the means, to remove 
some of the greatest hindrances to its successful 
cultivation. 
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TfffiSpmmtm 9fw& fm1mnmymdm*y 
to promote that very important object,— ( and to 
this, I conceive, its very brevity may somewhat con* 
tribute J— I shall indulge the hope that, in the eye 
of the candid Critic, its practical usefulness may 
cover its liter itry d&fectt. 
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IT is owing to the littleness and vanity of the human 
mind, that we are all so prone to depreciate the studies 
of others, while we extol the usefulness and dignity of 
our own. The man of science* the naturalist, the expe- 
rimental philosopher, and the polite scholar, are apt each 
to represent his own department in literature as the only 
one worthy of cultivation; while, in fact* none or them 
oou]d be cultivated with success, if any one of them were 
cultivated exclusively. * * , 

' And this indeed is one of the many benefits of a truly 
liberal education, that it tends to correct that narrowness 
of view; discovers the general connexion between the 
multifarious objects of human intellect ; lays a broad and 
solid foundation for the further prosecution of any one 
among them, which may recommend itself most to the 
taste of the individual ; and, while it furnishes him with 
peculiar advantages for the successful pursuit of his own 
favourite study, guards him against a contemptuous in- 
difference to the literary engagements of others. 

It 
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It is in the literary, as in the natural world, f'resump- 
tuous ignorance is forward to pronounce the uselessness or 
some parts in the works of nature. But an .intimate 
acquaintance with what appears most minute and unim- 
portant establishes the ma^im, that Nature does nothing 
in vain: and to the most extended survey such a conca- 
tenation appears subsisting between her least and greatest ' 
productions, t&i^ye m^jt doj&t \y^etS£r $j(e least of them 
could be annihilated, without disturbing the harmony 
and destroying the wellbeing of the whole. 

But, although there be a similarly common interest and 
mutual subserviency amongst all the branches of literature, 
some of them are from time to time liable to pass into 
neglect, while others engross more than due attention. 
And it is one of the most important duties of those em 
lightened few, to whorn the general ' superintendence of 
learning belongs, to check' such ' ain' etil :' on its first 
appearance, and to guard against a' retrograde movement 
in any part of human knowledge, under a conviction 
that it must be unfavourably in Ms consequences to the 
real progress of every other. < * ' * /; ' J ' 

I have long apprehended a danger 'of this kind, with 
respect to classical learning; and think I perceive many 
alarming symptoms, which threaten its extinction. In 
one great Empire, wfritri now possesses the dominion or 
control over tfte larger part of Eurofifc, classical learn* 
ing is declared by Authority to be^unhe'cesssaiyfbr — what 
are caHed'thc learned' professions. ; Fot several years also 

the convulsfed state of the civilised world'— *imfevoiirable 

• ... . 

to literature universally — has been peculiarly so to the 
elegances of polite literature: and the general temper 
of the times is marked by a growing contempt for aU that 
is ancient. ' * . . .'•«<«• > 

In 
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tfcotih*rifefrnofrtoiibfr, tbef* fere, ©id imdraluable 
imthtU&rai frfhkihoensqret— while they co&timi&-*a^coii* 
tpnifcd^ttfentianoi© the,iorms r ,at least .of -classical taatnipgC 
BttlntmfoaldfbeL&Hy ta^de^vor conceal AMtat»:that it 
1b@ florft ite^aldrfuporf Mie public fnirids . Frorahavfog 
taenfiftilee/Jiw^jmt^^aWrperliaps partly ojir.'that.very 
afcCOunt^it isv rapidly -passing into disesttem : f ahd to 4 
cultivated: taaieolibe" vitiated' style, of. modern composition 
mufit^ppe^r^at once one *>f the consequences, and one of 
tfaeicvi<icucfi& ) o£ itsjneglect- f • •' ■ , -, , 
- Ori thdae iooounts, and from the ifrtimate connexion 
between clastrcal learning and all polite literature , I hope 
I shall be excusedr for somewhat narrowirig^ the question 
proposed by the. Academy* a**d confining myself in this 
Eafaay ta the iw|miry — Ha& Jfatithe. cpHiwtiorfofSfciEj&cz 
mndjtkpfo pfGtA&siPAh x^E^aNJKG pssfot or obstruct .each 
ether. .••. ?. Ir . ;<• •• ' .^ •-•'. ?w ,. — .-.. 

-: In speaking of Science y I shall use the word in that 
extended signification, which I conceive was designed to 
be: attached: to it by the terms of the question ; as com* 
prehending all those departments in learning, which. are 
commonly .distinguished fiom polite literature :— though 
it may bereifcarked, that the name perhaps strictly be- 
kmgs only to. Mathematics and the mathematical branches 
of natural Philosophy ; and that in , Mathematics the 
ancients: are confessedly our masters. To the geometrical 
science of the. Grreek. school, — unrivalled in the 'beauty, 
clearness, and: accuracy of its: method,— ^NKvrfON him* 
self: was indebted ifor the principles, whish his genius 
extended and applied ;**-tapplied, - as to other subjects, 
so to. therdembnstration.of that very system of the uni- 
verse, which hpd been asserted by one of such remote 
antiquity as Pythagoras* 

In 
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* Io ifcoflnar Nepect «lto •wi* faridindefttfed to the tadfcnt 
Glassies for ill our tnoddrn Mnproverfierfts in rSmtfccm 
Wfestwtti it, that a*afceited Enropfe Iron * langtk$ 
*f Jgtftnfeefc, 4* tofeiehth* fxrirer* ef the hdmati InM 
had Itf * «rifexerfeiw*d aid torpid ? ^Vl*Jr>^at; At light 
that first breks la aptm die dirk agdr, and soused an *** 
fettered wtfridto Uiefftty feMFtfcmi' We w«rt awakenedf 
enlightened* and refined % tto Greek atod Leiiri Glassies* 
tireulatfed thfragh the introduction of the art of print- 
ing. Nor is it any wonder, that for tome time * cr&eil 
«®}tt&itita&6i wMi tftfeif Writings Usurped atntost ta- 
Glteftrfly tlte fifths df tealtaftg j or that scholar^ in theirf 
fedfttrfctioft of thfe &&«&& 6f Classical annuity* eotodefted 
*t*rtt tfett th* Whote of fctmill kfl<*ttedg* wis onspre* 
headed in thsir *&&, But hence ttfttnfy proceeded 
the otigifi&l stftntitefri #M*ii hto itttted (ft th<* ^tetent 
advanced state of the sciences and arts. 

tht#e tirfght Vjflmac therefore soft* degree hf iagriti- 
ttidfc in ©tir tawr coosigiuAg to neglect those ChUties* to 
whom dur literary obligations afe.sb grtah And perisapi 
thftrfc w» to <£jttal degree tif presumption id the snpjknkkn^ 
tbttt #fc h*ve n&thing teore to team from theak 

t k&m that the ancients are coihniDRjj decried » chit* 
Chen in Science ; because, charmed rtitft the attracts* 
tAab&tm frdtenee, they certainly did n^lMl experiment* 
tad tmdervalaed the practical applications of acfttotifie 
principle- Y<at— even here-^«*<th vArioai in^tahces stand 
oft record of their skill ill mechanics «d other arts> wkich 
promote die conveniences of polished lift, as prove they 
were hot such children, as many represent thein And 
it might abate the pride <rf itfodera knowledge* to tbetrve 
how much we are indebted to accident, far the discovery 
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ut ihkhy 6r tnt&e* Huftrnfteii&$ Whifch h£f£ ftk<$& til stoi- 
perior to the ancients in some bntifehtt df kitowfedge. 

BtftI »^ ^^ to ifi^ idV^s^i^ of d^^<^ l^^hbg 
fcffe# adfcttttag*, in tW afgtaheht, Wfcfch flriy cah darirt. 
tsbdH^pos^, thatt^fy ihtttg tfckiable* ta th* Writers 
*f 6*&k* tirifl Itrfitl^ lift* b6sn eiffier frto*fte<& into 
ft& *ttl» ttf ft* iiHkfchte, a* it accestifcffe to th* mere 
EHgBA *Wde*to thih*! Atiohs : that w* hr* in full arid 
^rmahent jtoteftttibn of all th^ ifcfonhatSoft th^y tbontain 
Jtt Mothefoiktltg, Logfc, fthd A*trOnomy,— ia History, 
tkbfcn^hy, Btid GKtid&h. I shall suppose* that no 
ihOhe trta^ireteor ailtiqmty remain, to be bfofcght to light, 
Hi all ttofcte foedfted matinkcripts, which— to the disgrace 
Af Httritfty £tbhe^-rtill tdhtinM taeiptored. Nay, I 
&aB Btfppo&i thfct oof 0Wrt6*s and Pbett are a* *Ut6to- 
ltd tfottld ttf tW indent*, tig the Wttrst Of them in Ms 
JgflOf ancfe Aftd taiiity ban iiiiagin6« 

Nor shall I insist upon that consideration, Whieh ihtM 
f(N* btam> classical feriririttg With par&ttotint importance, 
Sot tfcte tfeW of affl the fricmfe of ttarektion j— upon the 
ttfciifcki6fr between sdund theotogy Mid a Critical irttet- 
tHtatfc* <tf H* dead lat^s*~or up<ai the degrte, 
In Which their estimation fanfet shake all hitttffc eViderice, 
*fcd iii this affett the tery foundation of rW^aled tttrth. 

Let that cofas&quenfce nbo be suppled an tfedhrirtfe, 
*l ft tnay secretly appear td Stiflae. Let e^eYy thiilg, 
*hich they tab demand, !>e conceded to thetfe Who think 
that the Ch&tes otogfcttofeH into 6bUvion attd negteot. 
Yet I hope to prove, that the cultivation of classical 
learning, as a con^tftiietit patt of liberal education,— so 
!kt from obstructing stfehce,— -is most importantly cofc- 
dttdte to its advancement ; that they have common hi- 
ttf efts, and common adversaries 5 and that the progress 

of 



of scientific learning is materially impeded by. the de- 
clining state; of classical. 

, There, is no argument more frequently employed by .the 

declaimed -against classical learning, than that- it is ab- 

,snrd to 4eyote j^p njLany yeai^s, in the spring-time pf life, 

,to t tlje study of wards ;~- words/ which the wise man,u?$s 

, but as counters, while the .fool alone values - them as 

-money. But this argument, with all. the - changes that 

, are rung upon it, proceeds upon multiplied mistakes.; 

and exemplifies the abuse of words, which it protests 

, tp decry. The argument might have, conclusive foref, 

if languages were but vocabularies of .unmeaning sounds. 

. But, in learning languages, does not the youthful; ininji 

learn ideas too? Is not its stock of these materials of 

. knowledge progressively; enlarged ? Are- not its powers 

■ exercised in comparing, discriminating, and combining 

ideas? And ought not this, to t^e the first object of liberal 

education? * 

I speak not now of the knowledge of things, acquired 
hi the perusal of the Greek and Roman Classics.. I speak 
. not of the acquaintance, to which it introduces us, with 
.the fi>cts, the manners, the characters, the sentiments, of 
ancient times. I speak of the initiatory exercises of 
Grammar and of Syntax : and, at the early ,age which 
ought to be allotted to these, . I maintain that there *s no 
. intellectual exercise better calculated to furnish {he ele- 
ments of thought, to fix the attention, to call forth the 
latent powers of the understanding, and to employ — with- 
out overstraining — its most important energies. 

Indeed the connexion /between language and thought 
is much more intimate, than superficial inquirers ima- 
gine. Language is allowed by all to be the great vehicle, 
fry which thoughts are communicated : and in this view 

alone, 



Alone,' the importance ;of an accurate acquaintance' With 
language is incalculable. But many are not aware, 
that it is also the great instrument — if I may be allowed' 
the expression— of thought'; that every man thinks in 
language, evfen when he thinks in privacy and utters not 

If there be ally subject of human reason, in which th£ 
inind can exercise its powers independently of language* 
it may be supposed to be Geometry. But let any man, 
Jhost familiar with a Geometrical demonstration, en- 
deavour to present it, in all its steps,' to his own mind 
divested of words $ and hfe will find himself baffled in the 
attempt.' Nor is it unreasonable to suppose, that — it 
words alone could be totally effaced from the recollection 
-—the mind, though retaining all its other acquisitions, 
would retain them to no effectual purpose, but would be ' 
reduced to a state of infantile imbecility. With so much 
is it of philosophic justice, that in the Greek tongue the 
same term, which expresses a tvord, expresses also the 
reasoning faculty,— But alas ! though we cannot think 
without employing words, we may employ words without 
thinking. Were it not so, many would be tongue-tied, 
who are now most voluble in decrying the wisdom of our 
forefathers. \ 

In scientific pursuits, no mental habit is of* more hn- 
portance, than a readiness in examining the closeness of 
imr own Reasoning, and a quickness in detecting any 
latent vagueness or inaccuracy of conception. And no- 
thing promotes this habit, more than an early acquaint- 
ance with thfc accurate analysis of language. Any defect 
of correctness in thinking is betrayed most immediately 
by the perplexity, or want of clearness and precision; 
in the expressions which imbody our thoughts'. Arid hence 

it 
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«onj£»*«! J%?#t9 E9§«§§ * HP%r JWW 1 ^!? #"«%!* 
#c prinfipje^ till he .^ tp express, hjmgejf, PA $f> 

«"$*# K? «ftP| • l*tf ftej» foftf 4JF$lff94 &** W» »»? 
ceptions have been erroneous, inaccurate, or ob^ure^. 

By the person unaj^ajnfed V& *S f^V^P* tf fc* 
ffjage* «pd WH*u#pmed ty £$amjne. if #*?<#?» #& 
evidence of defective reading if coinnjCjnjg SV#WMt 
and he resets at wee in though^ witfcanf Rrec$i{?p, JR& 
expressions without dieting ineanjng, 

Let nae nof be understood aj saying^ jh$ $a sjujfij), 
£»gtf*s* must also be of course a aoj|md.reajonejr. IJe 
possess inferior powers, of natural ^r#a£$,pg; a£< 
if a mere linguist, whatever b^ hjs inte^^egtyal powers, b_e 
*»¥» n «$kcted to exercise gnd in?igojrate tf>$n tyy 8$*$$$ 
studies. ^ I do, say, %t t,be hi^be^ gepiua $#.*» 
under the mosj cpnsjdejobje di^T^itf^ jn, «^^j ^ 
*# «*m«4 in i?nguage : aqd *baj the jn$^$ cf a B^cjjg 
or a *f EWTOK could not be sujtposfld— wpder such, a, $»- 
advantage-to tyve produced die wprj$ wfyjph, immor^ 
talize their names. 

Yet let not the mere Ungual h$ d^ged, aa a, us^t^ 
trifler in the field of literature. That field is so. $M£fftUju 
that all pa#s of it cannot be occupied by th.e s#ne ggrsjm j 
and to be cultivated with general advantage, some fDOM 
must receive the undivided attention of cjrtaln W^^^uaj^ 
The objects of human knowledge are so gumer^us, god; 

ifcat literary labour must be divided.: agglnoAe bjUjj^ 
superficial observer will lament $e im^ute^ «f th$ 
portion, which engrosses tjie attentign 0/ qpjnej or l^ug^ 
at Ae ardour, with which $ej.p$pa$cflte ^ y^S#« 

of 
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of individual repaid*, toww disW^WKtift^ ft ^ i ftra i 
tttligr di^mpartiopal^fsstM ifeft <*t>j«sts wlflsfc §*<&* it, 
a«tribqteila,tbeincte4|e and J$]$6ti&r0f 4fce£px&ra& 
itodi ; : ab4 ofttp gtros eja^fijwaipnf to ft ftftftk *JUifc 

^^•^^^^■•••••^■■SJHBB^iS^lS^^SJSs^R ' VflS9 ■^^^^•■f 

ftfdsl^^fi^^ gfre && /ggpid 

atteatieu to Am fa** js-lhat *he ««me quip, wfee &e&y 
Ate tWAf off ths $&d language* a* a mwtos ttflflfc ,d£ 
Mmta} woAkMt-vM the tmgrofltahte afafciy o£ agate JQr 

m&d of things, ^ alao tfa* mart fon»tfd top&ftt &$ir 

sfcfcftt of jukkiik against web sciffitife piurs£i&, HP 
ftoeftent oo jrf>ykm& utiHty <to A© optic* 0f tb^ aj$&3#> 
otps^satriie* Sesame $f*P»^ of ^s^ii^i^ivi igi%d- 
Nbee, 4iu* laughs ,qt « l*e$utfl diqpiaitkm >u^0 jfirffcfc 
•beanie, is fquttfy pw^pti to deride th* gntourg? g*e 
art«Mg&£n hunting butterflies, in;eaqpd«ring t tte yapeti&B 
of .a moss, of ooUcdaig specimens ,af jmde atoned i&gr 
* ^Mtiiftvo *, fauaoMiig the oofeuw,ofA hujrt^e, or ita- 
atota&atiiig the properties of a crodtfd line, Wfwifl Jy 
oc ge c nod ■ tf s**eeiiedr-*fr<Mn their sneers, oflly % the 
celebrity of his name. 

itoertainty is nakpocufiar to ^ ^, th^t tt e ig»^ant 
<**iga* sh€«lide^w» whrt 4fc^y do ttQtjm&mwd- $i*t 
4he magisterial /asfegufce of tb^ igeacsnt rulg^r do$s 
4Mb to sink* AteartSf rial fo feature of tfes gflawt tijpsB. 
fitaah joe n«r.aQEitett# ora|ocs, ,phi^pbei£, sarrectors 
4rf <Ad ppqiidwei^ disoQterets of new ^rrtep^, enlighf- 
«^j^instraoting.%.worU. tSu<A, ^»Ai^>r^z^n 
*ont of jdf-aatisfied fi>%, put ,tfeetttetft« ,f&r#«rd ;$s 
>mi*r lhan the wi$$s* rf the .oftgeftU and by tfee y^y 
-fcefrstaess of4heir paretenaionf ^e oftei^ top ?v<^^i» i^ 

imposing 4teur ondeet ftaantoaes ok *h? public ^t 

such 
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such- are. the Jconimoit ) feriemid^of ^Iatefaiui^ ii wlwya t 91 
its friend* «htoifci comhiife together tor repress. - r !v L u 1 > 

Nor let any of its frteftds janagittey^thatthey ha^iJW 
cause to lie alarmed, because 4t-iftin0t!>to*;jpi^jitce 
which is immediately invaded, - but " oQe iperhafm.of ;wbttj» 
they — from unacquaintance with itwhave ovexlookfedbtbt 
importance* We have already remarked, <tttat,be#wfeen 
the several, departments, in* the ^^\ crattmaftmahhiof 
literature therein such a community tif;iftterest,\.suA 
a reciprocal .dependence ■ and mutual comtexiony that 
even the; smiles* cannot be. de&royed ; wJthdnttodfc^gtr 
to every other- . In time of peace from fofaigiii&ei}': Jjte 
competition's rf ite different ^ me hib^scnmy bufccoiJtaribM^ 
to that activity of i dr?ersified, {ivu^uit^ which ahail.fwkiae 
conducive to the general good :^-^provided Such t <sn>inD* 
vereign control- be mamtakidd aver their i petty, emttbr 
tions, that no indiyiduals shall' be allowed to.aggea*jrf«e 
themselves by the depression of their neighb{«iraj< But 
when any part of the state is. invaded by a hajrbltf 0*1 
enemy, the daiger is common, to all;. and aU oagbfc tp 
forget their >mntual differences, in the common interest^ 
repelling it. • -' • . t ; v'ii ' r -„ 

There is a sentiment, which I am ;soti^ io-obstrve 
obtains 'increasing J ctfrrency evtei among 1 mek «f .oikivaMd 
minds, — that knowledge ^ is >ta be valued iahlyia? far aafit 
is practically useful ; and that its practddftliUtilityisftDhe 
measured by its subserviency to the jcominoa purpose* <tf 
life. This sen^menfc— In the form and * extept*\iiiiwhkfe 
it is frequently >maiiftaiiied«-4tpp0a£6 iam&deragatpsy.to 
the dignity ofi the ^htaAaij mind; and ,to xlflgradeiinaii 
from the rank of ail intellectual being* to theit af&creatiiye 
merely corporeal, and capable oniy ofJartunal etoQoJ- 
ments. Nay, as held- by many,: it seems Jittlf diffese^t 
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from the sordid feeling — that nothing is worth more than 
the money which it will bring. To this commercial prin- 
ciple a commercial nation perhaps has a natural tendency : 
but it is a principle most unfavourable to all sciences 
and arts, however it may seem for a time to cherish some 
of them. 

I would be far from undervaluing the beneficial results 
of science, in improving the arts, and increasing the con- 
veniences — or even the luxuries — of civil life. I can 
smile at the excess of philosophic dignity in Archimedes,* 
who felt as if he degraded Mathematics in condescending 
to fabricate machines for his royal relative. I view with 
admiration the advancement of navigation by the per- 
fection of the lunar tables; the ceconomizirig of human 
labour by the invention of the steam-engine ; and the 
various other instances, in which the triumphant dis- 
coveries of science have been extended, from the study s 
of the philosopher, to the palace of the king and the 
cottage of the peasant. But I confess, that I retain so 
much of the feelings of the old school, as to conceive 
that knowledge possesses still stronger claims on our esti- 
mation ; that the improvement of our fortunes, our habi- 
tations, our clothing, and our food is not its highest re- 
commendation ; and that the enlargement of our views, 
the rectification of our judgment, and the refinement of 
our intellefctul taste constitute its chief value ; a value — 
not cognizable indeed, except by its possessors— yet as 
much superior to the former, as the rational and imperish- 
able mind is preeminent above the body. The man, who 
pursues science only, or chiefly, for the sake of those 
beneficial results, which she occasionally affords, is not 
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among her real votaries. He may be an artist, but is not 
a philosopher : and for the highest improvements of the 
arts themselves he must still be indebted to those — her 
more disinterested admirers,— whose ardour is excited by 
the abstract charms, which he disesteems* 
~"~ Nor let me be charged with digresssing in these obser- 
vations from the question, ^hich I have proposed to dis- 
cuss. The intimate connexion between the interests of 
science and of polite literature may be more clearly dis- 
cerned, when we observe, that not only the same charac- 
ters are hostile to both, but that the same principles of ar- 
gument, by which they attempt to decry the one, are 
equally pointed against the other* No topic of decla- 
mation is more frequently employed against classical 
learning, than the question — cut bono ? What is the use, 
say they, of spending so much time and pains in learning 
dead languages P To what practical purpose can the knato* 
ledge afterwards be turned? The narrow view, which 
these men take of practical utility, is confined within the 
circle of pecuniary advantages and corporeal enjoyments x 
and their objection equally tends to overturn the very 
foundations of science, and to bring back a dark night of 
unlettered .barbarism. For let it be once established, 
that science is to be prosecuted no further, than as it is 
applicable to the purposes of common life 5 and the very 
first principles of science will be soon forgitten. 

The man, who would despise the demonstrative calcu- 
lation of the velocity of light from the aberration of the 
fixed stars, unless he were assured that it might be turned 
to some practical use;— -the man, who would suspend 
his admiration of the splendid discoveries in modern 
chemistry, till he should see that they afford some profit- 
able results j— the man, who would prefer the discovery 
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t>? a djte, fcr improving the colour of cloth, to that noble 
(Stretch of ingenious speculation, which connects the phe- 
nomena of thie solar spectrum with Voltaic electricity ;— » 
Slat man has* a servile and a sordid mind: and it would 
bte a degradation of literature to admit the justice of his 
principles, by telling him that benefits, the most im* 
portant, have accrued to society from scientific sources 
apparently the most remote. This reply, however con* 
fessedly true, would seem to abandon the intrinsic ex* 
cellence of knowledge $ would seem to surrender the 
strong vantage ground, on which her claims to our re* 
gard must ever stand,*— as distinguishing man from the 
rest of the animal creation, and raising him in the scale 
of intellectual being. On that impregnable ground w<$ 
ttiay always maintain the unvaried dignity and importance 
of universal literature and science. 

The keenest adversaries of the dead languages are often, 
with strange inconsistency, warm advocates for learning' 
the living languages of foreign countries. A knowledge 
of French and Italian is reckoned a necessary part even 
of female education. Yet few comparatively in these 
countries have actual occasion, in future life, either to 
speak or write in French or in Italian : and still fewer, 
after jabbering them in their youth for years, are able to 
speak oT to wtke in thfese languages with accuracy and 
elegance. It must be supposed therefore that the main 
advantage, which recommends them to these patrons of 
useful education, is this; — that they introduce us to an 
acquaintance with the writers and literary productions of 
foreign countries. And I readily admit that this is an 
important Object $ while I lament that the class of con- 
tinetttat writers, most generally obtruded on our acquaint- 
ance, is of a description either worthless or pernicious, 
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, But what judge of literary excellence will eomp^e th* 
.productions of modern Europe with those standards of 
composition, which the poets, orators, philosophers, and 
historians of ancient Greece and Rome afford us ?, TjUeir 
works are the great storehouse, from which every tiding 
.of correct taste in the, beautiful and sublime, has J^e^Q 
derived: and among the writers of modern times, they 
have made the nearest approaches to perfection, who have 
formed themselves most studiously upon, the unrivalled 
models of antiquity. What modern language indeed, on, 
a comparison with the Greek — or even with the Latin 
tongue, must not yield the palm? Which of them mugt 
not be owned- inferior, in the combined characters oj£ 
brevity and copiousness of expression, in elegance and 
force and harmony of varied structure ? Let it also be. 
observed, that Latin is the common basis of most Euro- , 
pean languages; and that the classical scholar can find 
no difficulty in mastering any of these, a£any f time y by 
the application of a few months : while it; is rare to find, 
spA hard indeed to conceive, . any one ignorant of the 
classics, and at the same time , critically acquainted with, 
his mother tongue. , 

In short, if the knowledge of French, Italian, &c« ex-. 
tend our literary citizenship to other countries than our 

9 

own j an acquaintance with the languages of ancient 
Greece and Rome at once infinitely facilitates the former 
acquirement, — opens to us the original and richer sources 
of literature*— and connects us by a kind of coexistence 
with past ages. Let classical learning become extinct,, 
and we become inhabitants of a younger world, to which 
tfye experience, the wisdom, and the wit of ancient times 
arje effectually lost. Let the popular objection be ad- . 
mitted againstclassical learning, gs a thing of little practical . 
> . benefit! 
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benefit ; arid the Very citadel — not only of polite literature 
— but of science is surrendered to a barbarous foe. 

But some may say — " We are not enemies to polite 
•* literature; nor do we desire that classical learning 
** should become extinct. But is it not put out of place, 
" in being made the chief, or sole, object of liberal edu- 
** cation in our schools ?" — My design is not to defend, 
in all respects, the present ^system of school-education ; 
and I shall hereafter point out some particulars, in which 
it appears to me defective, injurious, and absurd. But 
I confess that I prefer it, with all its present defects, to 
any pretended reformation, which would displace classical 
learning from the rank of a constituent — and principal- 
part of all liberal education. \ 

If education be conducted aright, it must commence 
at a very early age. And if, at a still earlier age, that 
preparatory control has been maintained over the child, 
which is needful for subjecting it to discipline and habits 
of attention; the subsequent course of instruction may 
proceed — not only without trenching at all upon youthful 
enjoyments — but so as to promote them considerably* 
Far indeed would I be from abridging the exercise or 
amusements of childhood. But no mistake can be greater, 
than the supposition that absolute idleness promotes, or 
isxconsistent with the true enjoyment of life, either in the 
man orchild. Few states' are more wretched, than the 
void of listless satiety, in which the mind — wearied of 
pleasure — preys upon itself, and knows not where to turn 
for employment. If you would bring up a child for the 
sole object of pleasurable existence, form in that child 
early habits of submission to control, and of application 
to business, 

it 
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It is not then unreasonable to suppose, th&t the child 
at eight years of age is so far acquainted with his mother 
tongue, as to be able to read it with correctness and fa* 
cility, and to know some of the principles of general 
grammar. Now I ask, in what branch of study can he 
be employed more profitably, from that period till the 
pge of fourteen, than in the study of the Greek and 
Latin tongues ? Childhood is peculiarly th^e age for learn- 
ing the elements of languages. The elements of languages 
can at that time be effectually taught ; and in acquiring 
the knowledge of then}, the youthful mind is exercised, 
and cultivated, and stored with ideas, and trained to skill 
in using an instrument the most extensively important* 
whatever be the future objects to which the attention may 
be directed ; — the most important in its connection both 
with accurate thinking, and with the clear and elegant 
communication of our thoughts. The moderate, but re- 
gular, application of two hours a day, under a proper 
method of instruction, would be sufficient — I am bold to 
assert — for conveying to the child, during the period 
which I have specified, such a knowledge of the languages 
of Greece and Rome, as would render the further study 
of their writers a matter of elegant enjoyment to his 
ripening taste, and delightful improvement to his maturer 
judgment. 

But if we exclude the classics from the general system 
of liberal education, what can we effect during the same 
period in the cultivation of science ? Shall we proceed to 
make the child of eight years old a philosopher ? — Yea ; 
I am aware that some of our modern reformers conceive 
the notion, of teaching children geometry, and astronomy* 
and chemistry, and geology, and I know not what *. But 

it 
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!t is a preposterous and cruel notion, founded in ig- 
norance — both of the human mind — and of the sciences, 
which these smatterers in literature profess to patronize* 
We must wait for the progress of nature to develope and 
strengthen the intellectual powers $ and if we attempt by 
injudicious culture to force the fruit of science, we can 
at most obtain a production crude and noxious j and we 
bid fair to destroy the mental faculties by overstraining 
them. 

Others there are, who would avoid this error by letting 
the child run mid to the age of puberty : and the elo- 
quent, but visionary, Rousseau has employed all the fas* 
filiations of language and fancy, to recommend this sys T 
tem-^-of leaving the intellectual faculties inactive as long at 
possible, that they may at length be called to the most 
effectual exercise* According to this theory, " if w$ 
*' cbuld but bring up our pupil healthy and robust to the 
*' age of twelve years, without bis being able to distin- 
*' guish his right hand from his left, the eyes of his un? 
" derstanding would be open to reason at our first lesson ; 
*' and he would become under proper instructions the 
" wisest of men," If this were so, what a rare phi- 
losopher might have been formed out of the savage of 
Avignon ! 

I formerly knew a gentleman, who followed Rousseau's 
plan in bringing up his son. I very early warned him of 
the probable result ; and had afterwards abundant oppor- 
tunities of seeing my predictions verified. The youth,-*, 
who seemed to labour under no inferiority of natural un- 
derstanding, and had grown up to the age of twelve or 
thirteen without knowing even his letters, — when an at- 
tempt was afterwards made to educate him, proved wholly 
unequal to the attention and mental exercise requisite in 
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abstract reasoning, I saw him once brought, by great 
exertion, to perceive, the inference — that, two lines, of 
which one was neither greater nor less than the other, 
must be equal. I believe it was the first rational in- 
ference, the force of which he ever discerned; and I be- 
lieve it was the last. Having succeeded in producing any 
motion in the wheels of the intellectual machine, I en- 
tertained a hope that they might receive a continued pro-* 
gressive impulse. But I soon perceived, that his mind — 
as if exhausted by the effort — sunk back to its former state 
of motionless inactivity. 

Indeed it is hard to say, which is most injurious to the 
intellect of children, the total neglect of early culture, 
or a culture excessive in degree, and ill-adapted in its 
kind to the tenderness of early life. As the latter ex- 
hausts the soil, and produces a growth as unhealthy and 
ill-formed, as it is premature ; so the general consequence 
of the former is a rigidness of texture, which defies future 
cultivation. And it is worthy of observation, that the 
study of languages is that, to which the mind in very 
early childhood appears most competent ; which— in its 
first elements — exercises the attention and the memory f 
while — m the progress of interpretation — it employs 
thought, calls forth the ingenuity of research, multiplies 
the ideas, enlarges the views, informs the judgment, and 
xefines the taste. 

But let it also be observed, that the time, which I pro- 
pose allotting to the acquisition of the learned languages, 
can by no means interfere with any other objects, which 
may be supposed suited to the age of childhood. For 
the prosecution of other studies, one or two hours more 
in each day, during the same period, would be found 
amply sufficient: and during childhood, I would never 
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extend 1 the time of application to business bey6nd four 
hours in the day. Writing, English reading, History, 
Geography, and Chronology (as far as connected With 
the two latter)— -one or more of these I suppose to form 
part of the daily employment : while some of them may r 
be taught in such a form, as will contribute to the amuse- 
ment and relaxation of the pupil. In the course also of 
English reading, a considerable acquaintance with facts 
in Natural History may be formed : and I am aware, that 
under proper masters a child may — in his walks — be use- 
ffdly led to distinguish various objects in the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms ; so far at least, as to be familiar with 
the leading characters of the principal classes. Yet I 
confess, that I value these acquirements, at the early pe- 
riod of which I speak, rather as calculated to awaken -a 
spirit of accurate and attentive observation, than for the 
immediate information which they convey. 

But there is one branch of science, — science strictly #> 
called — the elements of which I am persuaded are level 
to the capacity of a child $ and I consider the neglect of 
it as a great and lamentable defect, in our system of 
liberal education. I mean Arithmetic : — not that art of 
technical calculation, which commonly goes under the 
name; — but the science of numbers, considered as a 
branch of Mathematics. I know not any class of ideas, 
with which the mind may be sooner made familiar, than 
those of number : nor any, about which it may sooner be 
engaged, with much advantage, in close reasoning; The 
thing taught as Arithmetic, in mercantile schools, is un- 
worthy of the name of Science ; and even to this, in 
classical schools, little or no attention is paid : which, I 
am convinced, is the reason, why- so many students in 
the University find insuperable difficulties in Geometry 
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and Analytics. If I might presume to suggest a hint to 
the heads of that learned body, I would say that the re- 
medy of this evil might well deserve their consideration ; 
And that it might be remedied, by their introducing into 
the schools a system of scientific Arithmetic, which should 
combine familiarity of illustration with a. method strictly 
demonstrative. The use of such a treatise might easily 
be enforced in the classical schools, by their including it 
in the course of examination requisite for admission into 
College. 

- The mention of this leads me to not the most grateful 
part of my subject ; — to point out some other particulars, 
in which the present system of classical education does 
seem to me to impede the progress of science and of ge- 
neral literature. This is an ungrateful task; in whiclj 
nothing but the paramount consideration of public utility 
could induce me to engage. But most of the particulars* 
which I shall notice, are such as admit an easy remedy; 
and are but the accidental imperfections of a system, which 
I value as radically good, and would lament to see dis- 
placed by any of the visionary theories of modern fe-» 
formers. 

The first evil I would mark is — the extravagant length 
of time in each day, for which children are kept in school, 
I leave it to the medical profession to determine, how far 
so much confinement is consistent with the health and vi- 
gour of their bodies. The objections which I advance 
against it are two : 1st. that it tends to give them a dis- 
taste to study, — a relish for which it ought to be one great 
object of liberal education to form : 2ndly. that it pro- 
motes a habit of mental indolence and inattention during 
the periods of study, — than which no habit is more un- 
favourable to literary progress* The child cannot, in the 
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nature of things, have hia mind actively engaged for to 
many hours, as he is obliged tojhave his books and papers 
before him. But he must in general seem to be engaged ; 
and he therefore lounges, and dreams over his books and 
papers. Half the lime, or less, would be sufficient to 
finish his assigned task : but, from this very circumstance* 
he is often led to give no real application to it from first 
to last. It may perhaps be more easy to point out this 
evil, than to find a remedy for it, as long a* that obser- 
vation of the Roman Satyrist shall remain true— r<?$ mdUt 
minoris Constahit patri, quam j&ius* But parents may be 
assured, that their children might make much greater 
progress in literature, if the time they nominally spend 
in study were much less* 

Another evil, connected with the former, though ap*> 
parently of an opposite nature, is— the number of holi- 
days, so called, and the length of vacations, which boys 
are allowed in most schools. This contributes to impress 
on their minds the sentiment, that absolute idleness is 
enjoyment ;— a sentiment as unfounded in truth, as it is 
pernicious in its influence on the fixture habits. It be- 
sides accustoms them to that kind of desultory applied* 
tion, by fits and starts, which never can supply the place 
of regular diligence. A course of uniform— daily study, 
attentively pursued, and therefore moderately continued, 
•—is that which alone can ensure effectual progress ; and 
that which — so far from impeding — promotes enjoyment. 

I have now to notice the comparative inefficiency of our 
school-education, for communicating a real and manly 
acquaintance with the languages of Greece and Rome. 
And in stating this, and proceeding to assign one of the 
obvious causes of it* I do not really depart from the sub- 
ject of this Epsay« The imperfectness of school-educ** 
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tion is! mosttmfevourableto *he success of Collegiate* 
and too much divertsrthe latter from that which ought to 
bie its principal object-^-science, to that which cannot be 
taught effectually in College — the learned language*. I 
by no means intend that these should not, as they do, 
form a considerable part of Collegiate exercises. But I 
conceive that the student, passing from school to College, 
ought to possess such a radical acquaintance with Greek 
and Latin, as would render his further prosecution of the 
Classics rather a literary relaxation, than a laborious and 
ungrateful task. Now, on the contrary,, it commonly 
happens, that he is so occupied with the drudgery of 
classical preparation throughout his collegiate course, that 
he has little attention to spare for the sciences; and 
looks forward with impatience to the termination of his 
Academic studies, as the period when he shall be released 
from the irksome necessity' of studying at all* 

For the defectiveness of our present system of school- 
education various causes might be assigned: and among 
them, some general errors in the . methods of teaching 
employed. But I shall confine myself to one cause, which 
I believe is little noticed; while its existence is certain, 
and its influence most injurious. I mean the total want 
of proper books, for teaching the learned languages. I 
speak not now of the absurdities of the common Gram- 
mars and Dictionaries. I speak of the editions of the 
Classics used in our schools : and I denounce them, with 
very few exceptions, as scandalous to a country profess-* 
ing literature. 

In the first place, they are printed with so much typo- 
graphical inaccuracy, as to be in many passages unin- 
telligible even to a scholar; while they often present, 
in almost every page, difficulties utterly insuperable to a 
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wJioolboy. • The last edition published, in this dtybf the* 
selection of X-tician's Dialogues, which, is readin schools,* 
and the only edition now to. be obtained in this country,' 
exhibits.. in the first Dialogue (containing- about one 
duodecimo page of Greek) no fewer than nine gross errors' 
of the press; end a similar imfaitation, though not m^ 
equal degree, ;lies against almost every other school-book^ 
printed either in this country or in Great Britain. This 
indeed is but the natural effect of their being left, as a- 
matter of trade, to illiterate printers. Each, subsequent 
edition retains all the errors of the former j and creates 
at least an equal number of its own. 

I remember once asking an old schoolmaster, how he 
managed with such copies. **.I will tell you," Said he* 
u ibow we manage. When the poor bdy comes to one- 
<? of th^se errors of the press, he spends half an hour 
*' puzzling his brains, and searching his dictionary for a 
*?* word, which, is no where to be found. When all has 
*« fiiiled, he comes blubbering to me, with a declaration 
" of his inability to make out the passage: and then I' 
*' send him away with — JPugh^ you blockhead! it is an 
** error qf the press* and might to be so or so."*— Ls-it thus, 
that the; time and mental energy of an ingenuous youth 
oUght to be employed? In fact, there are few : books, in 
which typographical accuracy of execution is of so much 
importance, as in those designed for the use of schools 5 
and there are none, in which it is so much neglected. 

. But besides, this objection to them, •» most of theni are 
intrinsically unfit for their professed purpose. Among 
thase I must reckon all, in which the notes are written in 
the language to be learned ; instead of being written in 
that,, which is -most intelligible to the scholar. I know, 
that — in saying this — I l^ave to combat with a consider- 
able 
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ftMe fb*e* 6t old prejudice. Many still insist upon the 
Usefulness df obliging echoolbbys to read Latin notes* 
" It familiarise* then* with the^ language : and the very 
«* difficulty, with which they obtain the information in 
** the note, imprints the information more deeply "—* 
^ Now the fact is, that not one schoolboy in ten thinks of 
taking the trouble, . to read any length of Latin anno- 
tation* But if they did,-r-and if the notes were written 
in purer Latinity than they often are, — might not the 
time thud spent be more profitably employed, iri reading 
a greater* quantity of original Latin writers? And does* 
' not common sense dictate, that the explanation, or illus- 
tration, or remark, which the note is intended to convey, 
ought to be made easily accessible, and conveyed in the 
dearest form to the learner? It is quite time for the 
friends of classical learning, to abandon some of the ab- 
surdities, with which the study of it has been embarrassed* 
But I have objections as decisive against the matter, 
aj against the form of the annotations, in most of the' 
Classics read- in schools* They are defective, and redun- 
dant, and grossly erroneous. As to the Latin Classics, 
those published in usum Delphini are almost exclusively' 
employed : and I venture to assert, that the Editors of 
these — with few exceptions — were fitter to be at school 
themselves, than to publish books for the use of schools* 
As this assertion may be thought to require proof, I shall : 
adduce in a note* a few instances of their ignorance, 
from De la Sue's edition of Virgil,— the first of the Latin 
Poets to which the schoolboy is introduced,*— and frorii 
Crispin's edition of Sallust, the only prose writer in 
the language, which, he is required to read previous to his 
entrance* into College. The number of instances it would 
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be mote easy to enlarge, than to- exhaust. Bat % con* 
ceiye the specimens I have noted are quite sufficient* to 
mark the character of these editions as beneath criticism* 
and to. mark also the low state and lamentable neglect oS 
classical learning in a country, where such books con* 
tinue to be employed—year after year— for teaching boy» 
to misinterpret Latin* It is a great mistake to suppose* 
that any largeness of pecuniary endowments,, allotted ta 
the advancement of literature,—- (and they are in thi* 
island liberal)-—^ sufficient for the object; unless their? 
applicatioirbe actively superintended by literary men* 

As to the Greek Classics read in schools, the cbarao-: 
ter of 'their editions is not quite so contemptible: for. it 
happened fortunately that Greek Classics were Hot pub**; 
lished in usum DelphinL Yet even of these, I know not 
One fitted for the purpose. The selection from Lucian^ 
to which I have already referred, has the. notes indeed in* 
English c but the editor possessed .no critical acquaintance- 
lyith the language, has adopted a text the most vicious* 
and has fallen into perplexities and mistakes the. most ridi* 
culous # ;— while the vulgarity of his attempts. at humour: 
must disgust any reader of taste. 

Of Homer — venerable, wonderful Homer !— the onljr 
edition used is Doctor Clarke's ; a man who deserved well 
of literature* But it is well known, that this is a post*: 
humous work of that editor, left by him incomplete, and- 
never designed by him for the use of schools. This edi-, 
tiop has gone through perhaps more than twenty reim- 
pressions ; while it is eveiy time republished with all its 
imperfections and all its errors f : and this, although it: 
would be just as easy, and just as cheap, to reprint 
Ernesti's revision of the work, in which many of these 

errors 
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errors are corrected. Many others indeed remain, as must 
be well known to those, who are acquainted with the in-* 
valuable Lexicoh of the laborious Damm, and the edition 
•£ the book-making, but literary, Heyne. And why— 
let me be allowed to ask — why should mistakes be per- 
petuated m our schools,, which have been for half a cen- 
tury exposed and rectified in the learned world ? Do not 
such facts evince, beyond contradiction, the neglect of 
classical learning ? And does not such neglect account for 
the general deficiency of progress in it among our youth, 
notwithstanding the length of. time which is devoted to the 
study? 

Nor is this to be remedied, by attempting to make them 
&Dr Latin poets, — to enforce the composition of verses in 
a dead language. The attempt, though such a favourite 
one in the sister island, has always appeared to me a ri* 
diculous waste of time. There really are not so many, 
'who can write poetry even in their mother tongue 5— 
though all now write verses. It is very well, that encou- 
ragement should be held out to any, whose taste leads 
them to cultivate this exercise. But the structure of 
classic verse, and an accurate acquaintance with quantity, 
may be attained, as efficiently, with much less trouble. 

To promote the great object, a sound and critical in- 
terpretation of the Greek and Latin Classics, — completely 
new editions of them all are wanted ; and these, furnished 
with critical Indices Grcecitatis 4* Latinitatis *, in order 

to 

* These are the more needful in the Greek Classics, because 
at least three fourths of the Students, who enter College, 
possess no Lexicon but SchrevcUus's ;— a bad Lexicon for. Homer 
and the Greek Testament, but not designed for any other book._ 
Such indices also, accompanying the Greek Classics, would more 
than any thing else facilitate, what is so much wantedf— a new 
and improved Edition of Stephens's Thesavrvs. 
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tb supply the defects of the common lexicons. Never also 
ahould they be. destitute of that class of annotation, which 
is calculated to form the taste of the youthful student, to 
regulate his judgment, and to excite his attention to thfe 
elegances of classic structure, and his admiration of the 
beauties of classic composition* 

In such a well-directed and regular application to clas- 
sical studies, let the age of boyhood be passed ; and in 
such other pursuits, as are adapted to a boy. And at the 
age of sixteen, — the very earliest assuredly, at which any 
ought to enter the University,-— the youth will come to his 
collegiate studies jrith a mind so furnished,-— with facul- 
ties so invigorated and enlarged,.— with powers of com- 
bining and discriminating his ideas so exercised,— that 
his literary progress shall be ensured * and multiplied ex- 
perience shall satisfactorily decide the question — Whether 
the cultivation of science and that of <politt titer atom a*wt 
4>r obstruct each other 4 
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(A.) The curious reader may find this absurdity notably ex- 
emplified, in the Monthly Review for August 1796. pp. 456 
and 45?. The article is a review of — An Essay on ah Analytical 
Course of Studies > containing a complete System of Human Knowledge* 
By J. B. Florian; A: M. — It announces a new system of 
general education, which the Reviewers tell us " may deserv- 
« edly claim the attention of the public, as well adapted to 
*' furnifh a regular series of instruction in the principal branches 
" of natural knowledge, in the room of that narrow plan of 
" education which has devoted eight or ten precious years of 
" early life to the mere acquifition of dead languages" 

" Mr. Florian," they proceed, " lays down precisely the 
H business of each year, from, the 7th. to the 17th. as follows." 
—The whole is a choice morceau 9 which will amply repay 
the trouble of turning to the passage. But the sciences, of the 
4th. and 7th. years may serve as a specimen to those, who 
have not the work at hand. 

" Fourth year. Astronomy. Mechanics. Dialing. 

M Seventh year. Anatomy. Theory of Surgery, of Medicine % 
and Pharmacy. Pncumatohgy. Physiognomy "—Augur, schx- 
novates, medkus% magus: omna novit.— — — But Juvenal's Grecian 
was a fool to Mr. Florian's schoolboy. 

Latin 
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Latin is mentioned, as part of the business in the three' last. 
years. But as to Greek Gracum est : non kgitur. In place 
of it however, " Politics & Political (Economy 97 are introduced : 
And an ample (hare of attention is given to Music, Dancing, 8cc. 
Now which of the good citizens of Ba*h, (where tylr. F. was 
about to open an Academy, for " carrying this plan into ex- 
ecution".} would not rather see his boy a fiddling, capering 
statesman, with the combined accomplishments of a Surgeon, 
Phycisian, Apothecary, Physiognomist, &c. &c. &c. than cramp 
his genius by the narrow plan of studying the dead languages ? 
Accordingly the Reviewers — (blessed guardians of literature) 
—conclude the Article with observing, " that the undertaking 
u seems to promise considerable utility to the public." Who can 
doubt it ? 
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(B.) Virg. 1. 7. Mn. v. 154.— ratnis velatos Palladis omnes. 
wlnterpreted— -mnes coronatos ramis Minerva. 

* 

v. 236.—- ne temne, quod ultro Prsferimus manibus yittas> Re- 
interpreted — quia sponte portamus, &c. 

v. 413.—*/ nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen. &</fortuna fuit* 
-—Interpreted — Sed casus ita tulit— with the following critical 
note. Vel ad superior a refertur ; Fortuna casusque fuit, ut nomen 
urbi tamdiu remanserit, &c. Vel ad substquentia; Fortuna ca- 
susque fuit, quod Turnus turn dormiebat, &c. 

v. 634.— alii thoracas ahenos, Aut leves ocreas lento ducunt ar« 
gento.— -Interpreted— a//7 excudunt loricas sreas 9 vel politas ocreas 
srgento Jfycili* It is well that Ru^us is not an Irish nanje. 

Let one more instance suffice of this Editor's learning. That 
passage in the 8th. book, v. 409. cum femina frimum y Cut to* 
lerart colo vkam tenuique Minervm Imfositum, cinerem Gf sopites 

C 9 suscitat 
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pucitat ignts, fee. is thus exhibited— a J utum Sartmssim DeU 
fbinir— 

— cum femina, prlmum 
Cut tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva*, 
Imposhum cinerem & sopitos suscitat ignes, Sec. 

y-rAnd thus interpreted— quart do mulier, tut prfccipauqfl *H #«#» 
fentare vitam colo & exsgui arte) exc\tat igttem cpopertstm fcf t'merfm 
(mperadditum tgni. 

Now for Crismn-*- 

Sail. Bell. Qat. c. 18.— rprohibijus era* consulatum petere, quod 
intra leg'ttimos dies profiteri nequiveriu Note*— Propter?} Defeu* 
sionem suam & expurgationcm, scilicet* 

Bell. Jug. c. 4. Af contra, quis est omasum his moribus, qttm 
divitiis &f sumptibus, non proKtate neque Industrie}, cum majoribus 
suis fontendat P — Inter preied**-Quis omnium ita vivit ? 

c. 5. Bello Punico secundo, quo dux Cartbaginiensum ffanmibaf f 
post magnitudinem nominis Romani, Italia gpes maxumc aUru 
verat ; &c. Note — Post magnitudinem] Id est, non contentus 
Romanorum gloriam pfoculcassfe. 

q. 35. Huic Sp* Albinus • • . persuadet, quoniam est stirpe Mast* 
piss* sit, Jugurtham ob scelera invidti [invidia] cum metu 
urgeat ; regnum Numidin ab senatu pet at* Note— Metu] Id esf B 
• invidia & metu. Arbitror vero intelligendum esse- de metu Roman* 
pie bis, ut aliquando etiam contra se ipsa ausurum yu^urtbetm credat 
scelera sua converters 

' ■ 

Ecce iterum Crisptnus— once more, and I nave done. 
Sallust (Bell. Jug. c. 45.) describing the strictness of difc- 
cipline, which Metellus restored in the Roman ara|jr, says-**. 
ceteris arte m odum statuisse s upon which we )iave.tbe following 
sagacious note. Arte] Ed opus est ommno t edque maxima in ejw- 
modi occasionibus. Qui veto in re sita «£, vix #Uvs afyyrit : it* 



tuatf out (trt* vMtnfur, t*igui mmtntt izmumer* qn4 id id ««-' 
entrant. ' 

Although this be the edition most commonly qstd,. ytt it 
mast be confessed that two other editions of Sallust are ac.&s* 
aible to boys in this country. One of these, however might 
node with the Dauphin's i and die other, {by jfcbr) though 
«f a more respectable character, is accompanied with a literal 
English translation, by the side of the text* 
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(C, ) If the classical' reader will torn to any of the following 
parages, he may satisfy himself by reading Mr* Murphy'* 
notes upon them* that I have not under-rated this edition, 

Necyomantta. J, 12. ixvpnQtr** pit at »{%#).— rCbaron. $.4. T Cl$i 
JlcruiSf avtiytfytj &C— -ib. i* t«<ti<t* %fwnt h\iy* yxt h#<pvX*T}u**— 
Somn'tum Luciani. $. 6. M y<lg « MtnQSf, &c,—Concio Deorum. $.2* 
tfrf rjf» (*fr{*»*—TWQn* §. 5, T* ti y«i$ T/(**rfy—*k* §. 9. Mir 
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(D.) The following are a few Specimens of the errors of inter- 
pretation, which occur in the first twelve books of the Iliad. 

II. A. v. 284. «vttlg i/ayt Aimp A £<aa*7 futipu #«*•*. vtrum 
(go Precabor Achillem deponert tram. 

B. 99. lyiTvSif Jt *«Si}g«f. £**^* fy**'l taubantqut tedet. and 
again in v. 211. 

A* v. 472. «wg Y Zvif %bn*d\fyi vtrqtte virum manu occidebat. 

£. v. 150. T«7* «r* igx*pcwt o y^*n f*g/r«r' Wgv*. Qulbut non 9 
sd helium proficuccntUmt 9 ttnt* interfrtfatus ert tmnuu 

lb. 



